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An Outbreak of Clinical Mastitis Involving 26 Cows 
in a Herd Believed Free from Streptococcus 
agalactiae 
(The Role of Milking Machines in Mastitis) 

F. K. NEAVE, J. K. B. SLOAN 
and A. T. R. MATTICK 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH IN DatrRyING, UNIVERSITY 
OF READING 


A severe outbreak of clinical mastitis occurred in the spring of 
1943 in a self-contained Attested Herd of 50 to 60 pedigree dairy 
Shorthorns where in the previous three years clinical mastitis (in no 
case due to Str. agalactiae) had been observed in less than six cows 
per year. In this instance 26 cows developed clinical symptoms 
accompanied by distinct lameness and swelling, induration and pain 
in the affected quarters. In twelve cases, at least, the secretion from 
the gland was coffee coloured with viscid clots. 

The cows were milked by means of a bail machine, with overhead 
milk pipe, which had been in use on this farm for many years. The 
recommended working vacuum was 15 inches. A fair inference from 
the evidence is that the cause or predisposing cause of the outbreak 
was an increase in the partial vacuum in the milking machine from 
15 inches to 19} inches or more. The gauge registered 15 inches 
when in fact there was a vacuum of 19} inches. 

Several investigators have reported a high incidence of mastitis 
when the partial vacuum in milking machines has been over 15 inches. 
Leslie and Whittleston! have recently recorded a number of cases 
in New Zealand almost identical with that now reported. Sudden 
outbreaks of clinical mastitis were associated with vacuum readings 
of 174 to 22 inches and faulty gauges; these workers were able to 
produce mastitis experimentally by using a high vacuum. Stable- 
forth? found that reducing the vacuum to 13 inches reduced the 
incidence of mastitis. Watts* has produced evidence of a higher 
incidence of clinical mastitis in herds using one type of machine than 
in those using another type. One of his machines worked at a higher 
vacuum than others but the partial vacuum is not stated. Meigs 
et al. were able to produce mastitis by increasing the vacuum in a 
machine together with leaving the cups on the cows longer than 
necessary. Mastitis was preceded by an increase in leucocytes. On 
resuming hand milking there was a rapid fall in both leucocytes and 
chlorides. That 19 inches of vacuum does not in itself necessarily 
precipitate infective mastitis has been shown by Hopkirk and Palmer- 
Jones® and by Hopkirk, Palmer-Jones and Whittleston®, who report 
that cases occurred with one type of machine, a bail, but not with a 
bucket type when the vacuum was at 15 and 19 inches and the air 
vents in the milking-claw were sealed. There was, however, a 
tendency for an increase in leucocytes at 19 inches when the air 
vents were open, and at 10, 15 and 19 inches of vacuum when the 
air holes were closed. 

The factors concerned in these sudden outbreaks of mastitis have 
undoubtedly not all been fully investigated, and until more knowledge 
of the action of milking machines is available it would in our opinion 
be wise to avoid exceeding 15 inches of vacuum at the gauge and to 
ensure that all machines have some type of air admission hole at 
the claw or teat-cup. We believe also that there is a strong case for 
the official certification of vacuum gauges of which there should be 
at least two. Regular inspection of the apparatus controlling the 
vacuum should always be insisted upon. 

CuntcaL Cases 

The following figures (Table I) show the number of clinical cases 
of mastitis occurring in each month. The first case occurred in 
April and the partial vacuum was reduced to 15 inches on October 
Ist when the fault was discovered in the course of a visit. 


‘TaBLe I : 
CLINICAL CasEs PER MONTH IN 1943 


Month Cases Month Cases 
The 6 months before April .. 0 August 3 
oo September 1 
ober 0 
.. November 0 
jury December 0 


. THe Herp 


This report is of peculiar interest in that it concerns a herd which 
has been under bacteriological control since 19397 and has been free 
from Streptococcus agalactiae since April, 1942, i.e., this organism 
has not been recovered from the milk, teats or from the hands and 
throats of milkers. The interesting fact regarding the mastitis out- 
break under discussion is that no Group B streptococci were found 
in any of the secretions, thus providing very satisfactory additional 
evidence of the absence of these organisms from the herd. 

Since 1939 the milk of each cow in the herd has been éxamined 
bacteriologically about every three months. Samples from cows 
with clinical mastitis, occurring between farm visits, were sent by 
rail. These samples were plated on blood media within ten to twelve 
hours of taking, except that in 1942 samples were also enriched for 
24 to 48 hours and streaked on the surface of Edwards’ (1933) medium 
to which 1 : 1,500 parts of thallous acetate had been added. Since 
1939, the cowshed practice has included plunging the teat-cup 
clusters into plain water, followed by plunging in water containing 

p-p.m. available chlorine® after milking each cow. The cows’ 
udders and milkers’ hands have been washed with water containing 
sodium hypochlorite and the udder cloths immersed for a time 
sufficient to sterilise them ®. 

Following the first outbreak of clinical mastitis in April the cow- 
—_ technique was improved and Dettol cream used on the milkers’ 

ands. 

The first cows affected were isolated in boxes and these and later 
cases, which were left in the herd, were milked last. We were 
assured, during our visit in May, that there had been no adjustments 
to the gauge (which registered 15 inches) nor to the poppet-type 
relief valve. Obviously we should have been dissatisfied with this 
assurance, but as there were no further cases of mastitis after our 
visit until the end of June, and few after that, the matter was allowed 
to rest until our next visit to the farm on September 29th. On this 
occasion we found on examination that the gauge and relief valve 
were in bad mechanical condition. The gauge registered 15 inches 
when there were in fact 19! inches of vacuum. Since replacing the 
gauge with a new one and adjusting the vacuum to 15 inches on 
October Ist, no further cases of mastitis have been reported. 

The fewer cases of mastitis, after the large number which occurred 
in May, might be explained by assuming that the vacuum in May 
was above 19} inches, but it seems more likely that the animals had 
become accustomed to the new conditions. In any case about half 
the herd was apparently unaffected, and neither age nor stage of 
lactation appeared to be associated factors. 

Five cows had the usual small abrasions or sores on their teats in 
May and ten in September. On both occasions the numbers were 
very small compared with incidences of 80 per cent. which we have 
observed in some herds. In September, twelve cows also had 
chapped “rosette” teat orifices with eversion. ‘This is a much 
higher incidence than in other herds known to us, using a partial 
vacuum of 15 inches, but as only six of these cows were affected with 
mastitis the chapped orifice would not appear to be essential to 
infection. Espe and Cannon® produced an everted and eroded teat 
sphincter experimentally but did not mention the number of inches 
of vacuum used in their machine. In March, 1944, only three cows 
had noticeable sores on their teats and none had chapped orifices— 
a significant fall not entirely seasonal. 

Bacteria were not found in the milk of all affected quarters but of 
those shown to be infected the majority contained large numbers of 
Streptococcus uberis (Minett’s Group III). This organism was known 
to be on the teats of the cows before the outbreak, as early as February, 
1942, but so also was Streptococcus dysgalactiae and haemolytic 
staphylococci.* No clinical cases of mastitis were known, however, 
to have occurred during the previous six months. ‘There were two 
clinical cases in 1942, one caused by Str. uberis and the other by a 
haemolytic staphylococcus. 


SAMPLING AND IDENTIFICATION OF ORGANISMS 

Samples of milk were taken after the udders and teats had been 
washed with water containing about 1,000 p.p.m. available chlorine, 
and dried, special attention heing given to the teat orifices to ensure 


* Staphylococci with wide haemolytic zones (>8 mm.) or double and treble zones 
on 5 per cent. cow blood agar incubated for 44 hours. They are usually the pre- 
dominant organisms in sores on teats, however small. 
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that they were free from dirt. Teats were swabbed?!® ond milk samples 
taken in 25 ml. screw cap bottles, after examining the orifice and 


discarding the first stream of milk. Samples were tested within two = 
to twelve hours. One ml. of 1/10 dilution was plated in nutrient : 
blood agar and in Edwards’ medium containing 1/1,500 thallous _No. of cows with clinical mastitis i 26 (milk abnormal in 21) § Cow 
acetate, except that in March, 1944, about 1/50 ml. (two loops made ” mastitis 
from 14 mm. of 0-02 inch wire) was streaked on the surface of nutrient _No. of clinicct ——. i il | $3 pre 
blood agar. The milk and 1/10 dilutions were examined visually » ® in which inf 13 (all streptococci) 1424 
for clots and the plates examined after 48 hours’ incubation at 37° C. ” a = bay hy oy was not found a 
All colonies were noted and doubtful colonies of streptococci tested i phanilamide bein 
for catalase by transferring a portion with a wire needle to a drop ave testing) 
of H,O,. Streptococci from the first or second sample of milk from ” ” panne aw Bag of the “ue 
each quarter were tested biochemically and serologically. - infected quarters non-clinical in cows infected 
clinical and 22 streptoc 
The following table shows how intra-mammary infections were clinioal 
assessed. ‘This is important in the absence of a standard method. Quarters infected with oo, oa 2 23 
The numbers in the table were not quite strictly adhered to but ” — 
served as a useful guide as to whether further samples were required. - 
Distribution of infections ” in the lactating herd on September 28th : Streptococci, 
of — Number of colonies per ml. of foremilk® Distribution of infections” in the lactating herd on March 23rd: Streptococci, 
Type Organism Q Cow S Seo ylococci, Miucrococci, 9. 
M 1,000 or more Almost 250 
i i found infected for the 
cows in 
The presence of one or two, or even 50, colonies of streptococci in _ 
a plate made from a 1/10 dilution of the mixed milk from four Positive Cows now 
— even when the teat orifice has been disinfected, suggests Previously . 
need for samples from each quarter. On the other hand, the Clinical Dry Sold ie deme 
absence of organisms when only one sample is taken is of course no the « 
criterion of absence of infection. Total no. of cows shown to be accey 
infected with strept 16 14 type: 
No. of cows found infected with Fran 
cows 
—_ streptococel on Sept. 20th 6 0 3 3 4 one 
Strept Semples from No. of cows found 3 
Colonies per ml. Total Samples —Clinical Quarters Nov infested 0 wash 
1,000 may 
250 2 ©, came ~ a 1, repeat - Qne quarter infected with Str. uberis was lost and eight cows still level 
— harboured the organism after drenching with sulphanilamide but} js, in 
, with Group D streptococci. other cow had, pres’ ly, a occu! 
In Table III is shown the number of streptococci recovered from _imfection which occurred in a quarter which was abnormal in S mach 
the milk of affected cows. The majority of samples contained over PT€Vious lactation and yet another animal was infected with Minetts§ servi 
1,000 per ml. When less than 500 were recovered the milk was ©roups II and III in different quarters. The results of emme assoc 
may grossly ;. nevertheless streptococci were recovered pond aed together 
gross exami neve Vi 
than 250 per Of four cows still infected towards the end of their lactations on} whic! 
was cutee quarter in sunt The We 
Ba OLOGICAL FINDINGS : recove in th lactations was a Group streptococcus with th Vising 
CTERI is. Thi ed 
Table IV gives a summary of the bacteriological findings. Only tnt cen 
the clinical cases and streptococcus infections show a marked increase seded by white micrococci which were present to the extent of 2,000 ‘Les. 
over the usual number of infections for this herd. The number of per ml. Two-thirds of all infections involved the left hind gland and ing 
streptococcus infections (not Str. agalactiae) is generally about 6 per ten of the cows had only one quarter involved. Three cows had ors 
cent., so that there has been a considerable rise from this to about recurring clinical symptoms on more than two occasions and received Merc 
50 per cent. infections with the present outbreak, but there was no sulphanilamide orally on each of them. It is not possible to sajf ‘Hors 
noticeable increase in the number of cows affected with haemolytic whether or not sulphanilamide was effective in relieving clinical « 
staphylococci. The two quarters infected with Str. dysgalactiae ini did rsist 
clinical the symptoms for, as shown above, clinical symptoms did not pers 
nn ga —_ symptoms ections were of short in two untreated animals longer than in animals receiving immediate wi 
treatment. ‘EsPE 
j It is generally known that sulphanilamide per os does not often} Agric 
TREATMENT . . eliminate Str. agalactiae from infected quarters", and this has beet “Sta 
All the clinically affected animals received sulphanilamide per os our experience with non-clinical Str. uberis infections, but from the 54. 
(3 0z., followed by 1 oz. every twelve hours for a week), 24 from the _ results obtained here there does appear to be some suggestion that BPRAN 
day of occurrence of clinical mastitis or a few days later. The duration sulphanilamide did assist in eliminating the streptococci from c/in 
of symptoms was only two to twelve days in these cows but on the quarters. Samples from ten infected clinical quarters were ex: 
other hand it was only three and seven days with the two animals _ bacteriologically two weeks to four months after the ten cows half Pos 
which did not receive sulphanilamide until later (sulphanilamide been treated and all of them were found free from bacteria, while now b 
was given after all clinical symptoms had subsided). In one of samples from eight quarters with sub-clinical mastitis (from four of thep Pig-ke 
the latter cows no infection was demonstrated and in the other Str. above cows) examined at the same time still contained streptococc F tion o 
uberis was demonstrated in the affected quarter before, but not after, It is difficult, whatever mode of infection is considered, to explaitf domes 
treatment. Neither cow had a sub-clinical infection in either of its why, of all the types of “ mastitis” organisms present on the tea®§ clubs | 
of these cows, Str. uberis should be recovered from 82 per cent. of week! 


quarters. 


TaBLe IV 
SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS OF BACTERIOLOGICAL TESTS ON FOREMILK 
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Mar., 1944—not yet calved. 


TaBLe VI 
EXAMPLES OF CLINICAL AND BACTERIOLOGICAL FINDINGS 
Date Sulphanil- Symptoms Number of Bacteria per ml. 
Cow of Date of amide Blood 
Calving Sample Started Udder Medium 
: Swollen Milk R.F. R.H. LF. L.H. 
24.1.43 July 19th July 19th L.H. Discoloured for 
ys 
Aug. 6th Aug. 6th L.H. __ Discoloured for 
4 da: 
loth None Ed. + TI 000 OM 30M 20M. R.F 
ug. » + 10, 1 . streptococcus 
Sept. 15th a . 10,000 0 0 0 Not typical of any common 
; Nutrient 10,000 0 600 M 40 M. type : 
Sept. 28th * Ed. + Tl. 1,500 0 0 
Nutrient 1,500 0 200 M 30M. 
18.12.43 250M 
Jan. 10th Cow sample » Ed. + Tl 40 streps. Not identified 
Nutrient 2,000 M. 
an. 22nd jan. 22nd R.H. ‘ 
‘eb. 19th eb. 19th L.H. 
Mar. 23rd Nutrient 100 M 100 M. 100M. 20,000 L.H. Str. uberis 
1501 «12.12.42 = Aug. 7th Aug. 7th R.H. None ( R.F. Str. uberis 
Aug. 18th ° Ed. + Tl. 100,000 0 1,000 100,000 < L.F, 
Str. 
Sept. 15th Ed. + Tl. 10,000 0 90 0 R.F. Str. 
Nutrient 10,000 30M. 5,000M 20M. L.F. ” and white 
miucrococci 
Sept. 28th Ed. + Tl 1,000 0 0 0 R.F. Str. uberis ; 
20.12.43 Nutrient 800 100 M 800 M 0 L.F. white micrococci 
Mar. 23rd a 100 M. Other 3 quarters 150 M No streptococci 
1990 4.2.43 May 24th May 26th R.F. RF. discoloured L.H. Str. uberis 
jots 
May 25th RF. R.F. discoloured Ed. + Tl.  300-2,000 5,000 0 5,000 R.H. » 
Nutrient 300-2,000 R.F. 
Sept. 28th Ed. + Tl. 0 21,200 0 8,000 L.H. 
Nutrient 0 0 8,000 R.H. » (?) 


(?) = Not identified biochemically. 


the quarters infected with streptococci, for staphylococci are usually 


accepted as second only to Str. agalactiae in causing mastitis. Both 
types were known to be on the teats of cows in the herd and as 
Francis? has shown, they can be recovered from the tonsils of some 
cows. Str. faecalis, though recovered in large numbers from only 
one quarter showed greater persistence than Str. uberis in most cases. 
Str. faecalis is also very frequently recovered from the teats of well 
washed udders. The differences in invasive powers of various strains 
may of course be the explanation. It is certainly significant that 
Str. agalactiae was at no time recovered from any of the cows. 

; In view of the experience of this and other farms (a recent onc 
involved five cows before the faulty vacuum gauge was replaced), it 
is, in our view, highly desirable that all milking machines be fitted 
with two vacuum gauges. any disagreement between the two 
occurs they should be tested on the machine by agents of the milking 
machine manufacturer or by représentatives of the county advisory 
services. We have already taken some steps with manufacturers’ 
associations to act on the implications of these experiments. It seems, 
also, that there is a case for the certification of gauges and for the 
Provision of a fool-proof device for limiting the vacuum to that 
which is harmless to the cow. 

_We are much indebted to Mr. E. A. Hudson, M.R.C.v.S., for super- 
vising the treatments, and to the Earl of Iveagh for providing facilities 
for the work. 

‘Lestit, A., and Wut W.G 1938, “ The i ip between milk. 

ing machine ection and udder cable.” 

‘STABLEFORTH, A. W. (1938.) Agric. Progr. 15. 8. 
res, P. S. Bie Vet. Rec. 54. 181. 

‘MEIGs, B., et al. (1938.) ¥. Dairy Sci. 21. 165A. . 
S. M., and PALMER-Jones, T. (1943.) N.Z. J. Sci. Tech. 25. 

and WHITTLESTON, L. A. (1943.) N.Z. J. Agric. 66. (1) 30. 


4, R., SHatrock, P. M. F., and Jacos, M. M. (1941.) ¥. Dairy 
es, le 
*HaRRISON, J., and Mattick, A. T. R. 


‘Espe, D., and CANNON, C. Y. ( 


"STABLEFORTH, A. W., HIGNETT, s. L., Watts, P. S., PATTERSON, J. D., CUNNING- 
HAM, A., EDWARDS, S. J., MALCOLM, J., and Roacuw, R. W. (1942.) Vet. Rec. 


“Francis, J. (1941.) Vet. ¥. 97. (8) 243. 


Post-war plans for the continuation of domestic pig-keeping are 
Row being made. Mr. Cedric Drewe, m.P., Chairman of the Small 
Pig-keepers’ Council, said in London, “‘ We want to avoid a repeti- 
tion of the tragedy that happened after the last war, when the whole 
domestic pig-keeping movement collapsed. were now 5,069 
clubs producing 10,000 tons of pig-meat annually, representing the 
Weekly bacon ration of some 24 million people.” 


M = Micrococci. Ed. + Tl. = Edwards’ (1933) medium plus 1/1,500 thallous acetate or nitrate. 


FOOD PRODUCTION IN EUROPE 


‘The part to be played by Unrra in the rehabilitation of European 
agriculture was the subject of a conference held recently at the 
Unrra offices, Portland Place. The most fundamental of the 
many problems of rehabilitation is to reconcile the aim of maximum 
food production in the period immediately following liberation 
with the long-term aims associated with the reconstruction of the 
agricultural industry. 

Sir John Russell, Chairman of the Technical Sub-committee on 
Agricultural Rehabilitation, explained that there were three stages 
in the re-establishment of food production in Europe. The first 
was the period when the military were in charge and when farmers 
had to be encouraged to produce as much food as possible. The 
organisation of such operations was subject to the overriding 
military necessities and, therefore, was closely linked with the 
military authority. A special affairs branch set up in the Army 
had done work in North Africa and Italy and no doubt would do 
more. It could not be assumed that the first period would do a 
great deal towards rehabilitation; it was an emergency period. The 
real business of Unrra started when the military stage was over. 
They would help the national authorities to carry out a programme 
of food production. It was largely an advisory and supply organi- 
sation. The civil authorities themselves would be left to do the 
actual work as far as practicable. The job of Unrra was to get 
the agricultural machine started and get production going in the 
different countries. The third stage would be when Unrra handed 
over to the civilian authorities. " 

Sir John Russell pointed out that the problems would vary in 
different parts of Europe because of the different types of agri- 
culture practised. Livestock had been reduced in numbers and 
animal food had been reduced in nutritive value. There had also 
been a reduced supply of fertilisers and the productiveness of the 
soil in most of the countries had gone down. Schedules of appli- 
ances and other items necessary for a restart in agriculture would 
have to be arranged in order of priorities. A high priority would 
be given to seed, cultivating instruments fertilisers, and pest con- 
trol agents. Milk and egg production could be increased by 
providing the necessary foods. Beef production would take a 
longer time. Livestock had to be recovered as soon as_ possible 
and there must be medicaments to cope with animal disease. The 
need was for sympathetic understanding of the needs and habits of 
the different peoples of Europe and the fullest possible help in 
g'ving them the life they desired. 

The countries represented on the committee are Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia. Denmark France. Greece, the Netherlands. Norway, 
Poland Yugoslavia. the United Kingdom, U.S.A., U.S.S.R., Iceland, 
Brazil, Canada and New Zealand. 
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Pedigree Bull Production in Relation to Bull 
Licensing 


H. P. DONALD 
INSTITUTE OF ANIMAL GENETICS, UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


Most livestock improvement schemes visualise the extended use 
of pedigree animals, especially bulls, and it is therefore desirable to 
know how many may be expected to be available from existing 
pedigree stocks. 

Agricultural statistics unfortunately do not distinguish between 
pedigree and non-pedigree stock, nor between breeds, but they do 
show that before the war (1938), there were about 110,500 bulls 
being used for service in the United Kingdom (including Northern 
Ireland). Of these, about 4,600 were in Northern Ireland, 18,000 
in Scotland, and 87,900 in England and Wales. Since these figures 
are based on June 4th returns they may understate the numbers of 
bulls actually needed in the course of the whole year. 

The number of yearling bulls required each year depends partly 
on the length of useful life of bulls in service. There is, unfortunately, 
not much information available on this point. Buchanan Smith and 
Robison (1931) worked out the average age of bulls in four breeds 
of pedigree dairy cattle at 3-69 years at the time of birth cf their 
daughters, with a corresponding figure of 3-85 years for bulls in 
four beef breeds. Assuming that a bull is a year ald when first used, 
and deducting nine months for his mate’s pregnancy, the average 
time in service of a bull when his daughters were conceived becomes 
about two years. It is doubtful how far these calculations apply to 
non-pedigree bulls, and it is also doubtful how closely average age 
resembles the average useful lifetime, which may be shorter. 

Another approach to the problem is offered by the numbers of 
bulls licensed. In 1938, in England and Wales, about 37,000 bulls 
were licensed, which may be regarded as replacements for the 87,900 
bulls in use. Since the total number of bulls was not increasing or 
decreasing substantially, this means that about 40 to 45 per cent. of 
the bulls in use were being replaced annually. In Scotland, the 
corresponding figure was 45 to 50 per cent. These percentages 
would doubtless become more alike if allowance was made for the 
southward movement of bulls after licensing. If the number of 
bulls shown in the June 4th returns was less than the number actually 
used during the year, the percentages as given would be too large. 
Taking the estimate as it stands, however, the implication is that 
the useful service life of a bull is about two to two and a half years. 

The rapid turn-over in sires creates a large annual demand for 
yearling bulls. It can be estimated that in Scotland rather more 
than: half of these are pedigreed. This estimate, which applies to 
pre-war conditions, is made as follows, all figures being given in 
rounded numbers :— 


Bulls in service in 1938 18,000 
Bulls licensed in 1938 8,400 
Replacement rate . 47 per cent. 


Bulls registered in 1939 pedigree herdbooks :— 
ScoTrTisH REGISTRATIONS 


Aberdeen Angus 2,000 
horthorn 650 
Galloway 280 
Highland 50 
Ayrshire... 1,700 ‘ 
British Friesian 170 
Total 4,850, say 4,900 


Pedigree bulls in service. 


If replacement rate is 50 per cent. 4,900 x 2. = 9,800 
4,900 2-5 = 12,250 
Pedigree bulls as proportion of all bulls in service. 
If replacement rate is 50 per cent. 9,800/18,000 54 per cent. 


Since an unknown number of Scottish bulls are exported, and 
since the 18,000 bulls stated to be in service in June, 1938, may 
understate the annual total, these estimated percentages might be 
regarded as too high. Fortunately, the Scottish Department of 
Agriculture ear-numbers non-pedigreed bulls and has kindly intimated 
that 3,600 such bulls were licensed in 1938, that is 43 per cent. of 
all bulls licensed. Pedigree bulls account for 57 per cent., a figure 
which lies between the two estimates made. If exported bulls are 
mainly pedigreed, the proportion of non-pedigree bulls in use in 
Scotland may be somewhat higher than that which is licensed. 

The proportion of pedigree bulls in use in England and Wales 
may be estimated in the same way :— 


Bulls in service in 1938 88,000 
Bulls licensed in 1938: 37,000 
Replacement rate ... 42 per cent. 


Bulls registered in 1939 pedigree herdbooks :— 
ENGLISH AND WELSH REGISTRATIONS 


British Friesian... 1,200 
Ayrshire... 200 
Jersey 350 
Guernsey 710 
Shorthorn 7,200 
Aberdeen Angus 400 
Hereford 800 
Lincoln Red 740 
Various ... 1,300 


Total 12,900, say 13,000 


Pedigree bulls in service. 


If replacement rate is 50 per cent. 26,000 


” ” 40 ” 32,500 
Pedigree bulls as proportion of all bulls in service. 
If replacement rate is 50 per cent. 26/88 30 per cent. 
” ” ” 32-5/88 37 ” 


REGISTRATIONS OF PEDIGREE CATTLE 


The question whether or not the existing pedigree stocks are 
capable of supplying all requirements in respect of bulls can be 
approached by reference to the registrations in the various herd- 
books. Table I shows the numbers of males and females registered 
in the breed herdbooks for 1936, 1939 and 1942. The data have 
been kindly supplied by the Breed Secretaries or obtained direct from 
the herdbooks. The entries in the table refer to animals born in 
the previous year, but exceptions occur (a) when older animals are 
registered, and (6) when the closing date for registrations is not 
December 31st. These exceptions will probably not affect the 
magnitude of the figures appreciably. 


TABLE I 
REGISTRATIONS OF PEDIGREE CATTLE 


1936 1939 1942 1942 
Males Females Males Females Males Females Females : Males 
Ayrshire .. 1,340 7,613 1,965 10,283 2,096 12,222 58 
Br. Friesian.. 1,119 5,884 1,349 7,039 2,250 38 
Jersey 537 3,701 346 «64,077 590 3,510 5-9 
Guernsey .. 903 3,533 717 3,752 740 43 
Shorthorn .. 6,509 10,068 6,520 10,302 5,568 9,637 17 
Lincoln 674 1,150 739 762 «1,094 14 
Red Poll 344 2,186 332 2,151 309 = 2,081 67 
South Devon 188 514 196 651 212 690 3:3 
Welsh Black 145 355 106 325 103 354 3-4 
K ae 8 112 10 103 16 176 11-0 
Dexter 17 77 100 15 77 5-1 
(17) (70). (9) (60) (il) (60) 55 
Gloucester . 2 12 4 15 0 10 _— 
Hereford* 1,600 2,700 1,618 2,700 1,597 2,700 17 
ber. ,740 3,356 3,981 3,383 467 2,374 10 
Devon 416 818 417 sil 417 670 16 
Galloway 463 826 430 784 309 633 20 
Sussex 4 276 131 204 120 136 16 
Highland (50) (120) (50) (100) (40) (70) 17 
Torars .. 138,166 44,071 18,958 48,703 17,622 48,920 


*® Hereford figures approximate. 


Bracketed entries in Table I are averages calculated from totals 
for those breeds for which annual herdbooks are not issued. Animals 
in grading appendices are not included. Many herdbook entries, 
particularly Hereford, Shorthorn, and Aberdeen Angus, come from 
Northern Ireland and Eire, and these are included although in the 
preceding calculations concerning the rfumbers of pedigree bulls in 
use allowance has been made for this (see Table II). 

The total registrations for the three years show that from 1139 to 
1942 there was a slight decline in the total numbers of bulls registered] 
but practically no change in female registrations. ‘There has, how- 
ever, been an expansion of Ayrshires and Friesians which more o 
less balances the contraction shown by some of the other breeds. 

Four or five of the breeds shown are so small as to be of little 
practical significance. To them should perhaps be added the Blue 
Albion and Shetland for which no data have been obtained. 

The ratio of males to females registered shows up clearly the 
different breed practices in respect of bull registration. Beef b 
differ notably from the dairy breeds in entering a much higher pro 
portion of their bulls in the herdbooks. Among the dual purpos 


breeds there are interesting variations ranging from 1-4 for the 
How far these differences 


Lincoln Red to 6-7 for the Red Poll. 
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indicate tendencies towards beef or milk, it is probably not safe to 
infer from these figures, but those with special knowledge of the 
various breeds will doubtless be able to interpret them in the light 
of the demand for bulls for pure breeding and crossing in relation 
to the number and size of pedigree herds. = 

In order to compare the actual production of pedigreed bulls with 
the licensing figures, it is necessary to make an estimate of the number 
of registrations made from Scotland and Ireland. This has been 
done for certain breeds popular in both Great Britain and Ireland 
by taking samples of the registrations and sub-dividing according to 
country of origin. The results are given in Table II. 


TABLE II 
PEDIGREE REGISTRATIONS ACCORDING TO COUNTRY OF ORIGIN (1939) 


Percentage in 


Breed No. of Animals 
Sait in Sample 
and Wales Scotland Ireland 

Hereford Males 50 — 1,619 
Females 69 _— 31 1,860 
Aber. Angus . Males 15 46 39 1,799 
. Females 21 29 1,409 
Galloway Males 15 20 435 
Females 20 74 772 
Shorthorn Males 70 9 21 2,989 
Females 80 13 4,845 
Ayrshire Males 10 87 3 1,964 
Ke Females 17 82 1 6,053 
Br. Friesian .. Males 85 10 5 764 
Females 85 1l 4 4,252 


The distribution of females is probably a better indication of the 
proportions of the pedigree stocks in the three regions, and of bull- 
breeding potential, than that of bulls. This is due to different 
practices regarding registration. Irish breeders, for instance, appear 
to register a higher proportion of their bull calves than English or 
Scottish breeders. 

It is ncw possible to compare roughly the actual and potential 
pedigree bul! production with the numbers of bulls licensed in 
England and Wales. This has been done in Table III, but it should 
be remembered that the bull licensing year ends in March, whereas 


herdbook registrations usually close with December or June births. 
A further source of inaccuracy is the registration of bulls that may 
be killed, steered, or refused a licence. 


. TABLE III 
NUMBERS OF BULLS LICENSED (IN ROUNDED FIGURES) COMPARED WITH ESTIMATED 


REGISTRATIONS FOR ENGLAND AND WALES 

Bulls Licensed Year Registrations in 

Breed Ending 1942 Herdbooks 
March, 1942 March, 1943 Males Females 

Shorthorn 21,000 21,250 3,900 7,700 

Hereford 2;200 1,500 800 2,000 

Lincoln Red 1,300 1,350 760 1,100 

Devon .. 1,250 1,300 420 670 

Red Poll . . 380 510 310 2,080 

8. Devon 700 560 210 690 

Welsh Black . 460 400 100 350 

- Friesian = 6,130 9,100 1,890 7,150 

ytshire . 750 1,100 210 2,070 

Guernsey : 1,040 1,110 740 3,180 

Jersey .. 370 530 590 3,510 


In most breeds the number of pedigree bulls falls far short of the 
numbers licensed. Since, however, as many bulls as heifers are born, 
the female registrations probably give a better idea of the potential 
bull production of the pedigree stocks. Assuming that in war-time 
the great majority of heifer calves are registered it can be seen that 
some breeds could theoretically produce all the pedigree bulls 
needed, while others, particularly the Shorthorn, Devon, and perhaps 
the Lincoln Red, would find it difficult or impossible without expan- 
sion. The deficiency might be made up by dams in grading registers, 
or by other breeds, but the substitution on a large scale of dairy bulls 
for beef or dual purpose types would have repercussions on the supply 
of beef. It does not follow of course that breeders would have the 
facilities or the inclination to rear so many bulls. Nor does it follow 
that any male, eligible for pedigree registration, would be superior 
to any non-eligible male. 

How fast a breed might expand in response to a demand for 
breeding stock is a relevant question. Owing to breed competition 
and other factors it is impossible to foretell how a particular breed 
Would respond, but as a guide to what might happen under favourable 
conditions, reference may be made to the recent growth of the Ayr- 
shire and British Friesian breeds. ‘The annual percentage increases 


in total numbers of females registered during 1937-42 were 12, 13, 
8, 3, 7, 17 for Ayrshires, and 8, 5, 6, 9, 22 for Friesians. At a steady 
Tate of increase of 10 per cent., it would take about seven to eight 


years for a breed to double its registrations, and eleven to twelve 
years to treble them. : 
DiscussIon 


It is not the purpose of this communication to discuss the merits 
of bull licensing nor to enquire what it has so far achieved, but to 
present some factual background against which its future may be 
considered. Quantitative knowledge of the present bull-producing 
potential of pedigree stocks is not in itself sufficient to determine 
whether enough pedigree bulls can be supplied to meet the needs 
of the whole cattle population, since the demand for bulls may be 
increased by an expanding dairy industry or by a tendency for 
breeders to allow for fewer cows per bull. Alternatively any such 
increase may be offset or more than offset by artificial insemination, 
or a move towards a larger average herd size. 

Since bull licensing is intended to effect the genetical improvement 
of cattle, hereditary quality cannot be ignored. Any progress in 
applying performance tests to all classes of cattle is to be welcomed, 
but there seems to be as yet very little indication of how far discrimina- 
tion in the light of such tests would diminish the number of bulls 
which the pedigree industry could furnish. Quite a large proportion 
of the pedigree cattle population is, in fact, kept in herds too small 
to permit much constructive breeding. 

From the genetical point of view, bull licensing within a breed is 
a rather inefficient form of mass selection in so far as it (a) applies 
only to those who choose to be bull breeders, (6) concentrates on the 
elimination of the unfit, and (c) relies on appearance. Each step 
taken to give a more positive bias to bull licensing helps to meet the 
criticism that negative cattle eugenics based on characters which 
are complicated in inheritance and uncertain in manifestation is 
likely to produce very slow results. 


Summary 
Data are presented on the proportion of pedigree bulls in service, 
on herdbook registrations, and their geographical distribution. The 
latest available data on the bull breeding potential of pedigree stocks 
in England and Wales is compared with official bull-licensing figures. 
A. D. B., and Rosson, O. J. (1931.) agric. 
Sci. 21. 136-149. 


ABSTRACTS 


[Occurrence of the Cereal Mite in War Dogs. ScHNELLE, G. B., and 
Jones, T. C. (1944.) J. Amer. vet. med. Ass, 104. 213-214.] 
Schnelle and Jones record the occurrence of eggs, immature and 

mature forms of Tyroglyphus sp. in the faeces of four dogs. The 

source of the mites was traced to rolled oats which had been 
thoroughly cooked and fed to the dogs. Examination of the dry 
oats by a flotation technique showed them to be teeming with 
mites. Although the dogs’ faeces contained mites for three days 
after the last feeding of the infested oats there was no evidence 
that the dcari had any effect upon the dogs. Attention is drawn to 
the fact that these forage mites have a superficial resemblance to 

Sarcoptes scabiei for which they may be mistaken, particularly if 

the faeces of a dog thought to be affected with sarcoptic mange 

are being examined. Under such circumstances an examination of 

the food would help in arriving ata correct diagnosis. J.N.O. 

* 


[Growth Change in Body Organs. I11.—Growth Changes in the 
Pituitary of the Normal Dog. Wuite, T. B., and Foust, H. L. 
(1944.) Amer. J. vet. Res. 5. 173.] 

The pituitary glands of 203 dogs (82 males and 121 females) of 
known age and weight were removed, weighed and sectioned. The 
results are indicated by means of graphs comparing gland weight, 
body weight and age. Comparisons with the weights of the thyroid 
gland are also introduced. The equation P=0°6965W + 1°3122 is 
suggested for predicting the size of the pituitary at any given body 
weight. Estimates of determining pituitary weight from age were 
not found to be reliable. . 

No deviation from the growth curve was noted at weaning or 
sexual maturity, although individual variations may have prevented 
accurate assessments. Breed and sex showed no significant differ- 
ences. Pregnancy was not associated with pituitary colengene 


“BRING BACK THE HACKNEY” 

“ Hackney breeding is weathering the storm of war as it did a 
quarter of a century ago, but I often find myself wishing we could 
see more of the gay and courageous movers about,” writes “ Blythe ” 
in the Farmer and Stock-Breeder, and adds: “ Their disappearance 
was due to the tremendous and sudden popularity of the small car, 
but the certainty of time’s revenge is confirmed by the present 
disappearance of the small car as well. Yet 125 new members have 
joined the Hackney Horse Society in the past twelve months and 
the Society ended the year with a balance on the right side of £395. 
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Iceland 


Some Observations and Experiences of Interest to Veterinarians 
ROBERT G. MARES, m.Rk.c.v.s. 


This is a general account of conditions as I have seen them in 
a very small corner of a large and wonderful island, and as I have 
been able to observe and record them in the limited time of my stay. 
These observations include nothing that would not normally be 
noted by any observant veterinarian who might have the good 
fortune to be in my place. To those who seek for accurate scien- 
tific detail this article will be of little interest. In fact, I am sure 
that many in my position, limited by Service conditions and obliga- 
tions and the absence of any books of reference, would make a 
considerably more thorough review than I have myself. 

I arrived in Reykjavik in August and spent only three days in 
the town, but was twice able to walk out into the country, when 
I took note of the farms and stock. 

The cattle are small and many of them very poor. They. are 
about the size of the Kerry breed but show a very wide range of 
colouring, one small cow often representing in this way several 
British breeds. Most are polled. 

The sheep are much cleaner and sturdier than the cattle and 
resemble the Welsh mountain breed, but with longer horns. Black 
or black and white sheep are quite common. 

The ponies are slightly larger than the Shetlands (I must apolo- 
gise for these very approximate descriptions). They are stocky, 
with a heavy head and neck and usually chestnut in colour. 

Hay-making was going on in the fields. It was cut by scythe, 
but occasionally by a pony-drawn machine. Labourers of both 
sexes and all ages raked it with wooden rakes into windrows or small 
heaps; from these it was tossed by hand to dry, and finally, looking 
very green, carted in small pony-drawn tumbrils, which offered a 
strange contrast to the constant stream of military transport. ‘The 
hay stacks are small, placed in the lee of a building and well 
weighted down by nets or tarpaulin. 

My station lay well to the north of Reykjavik and away from 
all roads. nearest town lay ten miles away across waters 
of one of Iceland’s largest fiords. To reach this town by land 
would involve a journey of over 100 miles. From the wheelhouse 
of the trawler that brought me I looked out on to a wide valley 
surrounded by steeply rising, flat-topped mountains. Snow lay 
in the hollows of many of At wide intervals lay two or 
three small farm houses made of corrugated iron. A fish-drying 
shed stood near the shore; by it were two small rowing boats. 
Elsewhere on the beach was a sturdy little decked-in motor vessel. 
Far across the bay lay a similar valley. All was black and barren, 
but I soon discovered unexpected beauties created by sunrise or 
moonrise, the Northern Lights, the clear air and the snows. 

But there was no snow as yet, and, as at Reykjavik, they were 
busy with the hay. They had cut an earlier crop in June, suffered 
a blizzard, and were now enjoying another spell of good weather. 
The hay fields were just those areas of the valley not rocky enough 
to be barren and not peaty enough to be waterlogged. Deep 
straight ditches had been dug to drain these areas, but even so 
they were extremely damp, the grass seldom more than six inches 
high and much mixed with mosses and other moisture-loving plants. 
Near the little church the ground was hummocked with what might 
have been old graves and even over these ran the careful scythe. 

Of domestic animals there were the usual sturdy sheep in fair 
numbers, one or two healthy-looking ponies and one or two equally 
poor-looking cows grazing near each farm. The farm buildings 
were green mounds with wooden gables and doors; some of the 
houses, too, were partly covered on the windward side with green- 
growing slopes of dung and peat. There were no signs of any 
attempt at growing crops but I have been told that they can some- 
times manage potatoes. 

The climate here was not as bad as I had expected, considering 
how near we were to the Arctic Circle. This year the snows were 
not permanent till after Christmas, but blizzards must be expected 
at all times of the year. Under such conditions agriculture is heroic 
-_ they would not manage but for the much richer harvests of 
the sea. 

In one farm I visited, the cow byre was under the same roof as 
the living quarters. I was led down a ladder, through a place 
containing very sweet-smelling hay, up a ladder and there in 
three none-too-clean little stalls stood a milking cow, a heifer and 
an old cow for slaughter. There were rough wooden partitions 
but a well-finished cement floor. In the centre of the dung channel 
was a square hatch through which they pushed the dung. The 
cattle had no bedding, whatever the time of year. and no regular 
water supply; there was hay in the manger and though the farmer 
told me that he got other feeding-stuffs I never saw them. The 
milk produced was thin and very white. 

‘Two of the valley’s inhabitants can speak English fairly well 


and with my own limited knowledge of Icelandic I was able to find 
out quite a lot in conversation with one of them, Benedict by 
name. I asked him first about the hay and how they got it properly 
dried. He had heard of what I believe is a Danish method, putting 
salt in the hay, but added that it was usually dried enough by their 
ordinary methods. 

Of their cattle breeding I found that they put cows to calve 
down at all times of the year, but that there is a superstition that 
if a cow is due to calve she will be more likely to do so on time when 
there is a moon, and the brighter the nights the more successful the 
calving will be. ‘There is usually a bull in each valley community, 
but this is just any male calf kept to maturity, used for a number 
of services and slaughtered. They make no effort to get a good 
bull, but I think stud bulls are available nearer to towns, as Bene- 
dict said, “If we want a good calf we can get a good bull, the 
mother and the father must be looked after too.” The village bull 
is thus the equivalent of the English “ scrub” bull; just a means 
of getting cows in milk. An idea of the small importance attached 
to the bull is gained from the fact that he is always taken to serve 
the cow, and not vice versa as is more usual in England. Calves 
are not reared in this district but slaughtered almost at birth, to 
judge from the poor quality of the veal. 

I found that they clearly recognised milk fever. The Icelandic 
word for it is pronounced “ dourthy ” and said in such a way as to 
make it very applicable to the “dopy” symptoms. They know 
of the use of calcium in its treatment but usually employ udder 
inflation, using a similar instrument to that still marketed in 
England. There is one instrument available in this valley and it is 
kept by who ever used it last. 

edict then asked me about castration. He did not know 
the English word, but I understood the actions of his hands per- 
fectly. I told him of our various methods, time of year for 
castration, professional gelders, etc. He told me that the farmers, 
as would be expected, cut their own lambs, but that there is a 
professional horse gelder within call of each district. The opera- 
tion is performed in the spring and, from the description of the 
single case Benedict had seen, it seems that they used the old- 
fashioned method of putting on wooden clamps and then awaiting 
developments. The cast position was used. 

I had frequently noticed their sheep foraging among the 
weeds on the beach and, when the pastures were snowed up, see 
the flocks driven stumbling over the snows to the water’s edg 
Knowing the peculiar flavour of Icelandic mutton, and with rathe: 
vague memories of Professor Miller’s lectures on dietetics, 
enquired if this accounted for it. Benedict seemed rather hurt a 
the idea and said that one could not tell the differer:ze between 
mutton from sheep grazed out of reach of the sea and those feeding 
on the shores. The sheep’s winter food is supplemented by salted 
cods’ livers which are put on one side during the fishing season. 
The other fish entrails are put on the land. The lambing season 
is in May, the first lamb and the first green grass seeming to appea 
simultaneously. ; 

Benedict asked me next of the ways veterinarians obtained thei 
livings in England. I explained the various openings but founé 
difficulty in making him understand private practice. The fe 
Icelandic veterinarians are paid a basic rate by the State but receive 
in addition a fee from their clients. Doctors work on a similar 

is. 

The self advertisement of the above conversation resulted a few 
weeks later in an agitated little fair-haired boy bursting into my 
workshop one Saturday afternoon and enquiring if I was “ the 
horse doctor.” 

“ Will you come please; there is a cow having a calf.” 

Leaving the preparation of a lamp for the evening’s darts matc 
I fqllowed him out in my overalls. A keen wind was blowin 
with sleet in it, but such was my professional zeal that I straight 
way mounted the pony he indicated and with him running at m 
side (he refused, wisely perhaps, to mount in front of me) crossé 
the valley at a smart, but very uncomfortable, trot, and in 4 
minutes or so I was at the farm. 

John the other English-speaking Icelander, met me and told m 
that the calf was now delivered. In broken English, but 
clearly, he gave me details of a case of oedema of the foetal me 
branes with malposition of foetus. The subject was a blue horne 
cow of the size of a Jersey. This was her third calf. He showe 
me her standing and the width she had occupied. Judging } 
the small size of the foetus I should imagine that delivery 
been fairly easy, but nevertheless I consider that he had made! 
better job of it than I could have myself with my limited expe 
ence. ] 
John had never seen a case like it before and asked several! pert 
nent questions which I answered as well as I could. I was thé 
invited to coffee. - 

The next day I paid another visit, taking with me a large thermo 
meter used normally for testing the acid in service accumulate 
This I found acted perfectly with the added advantage that # 
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thercury could be observed as it rose. Her temperature was 
995° F., which on comparing with the cow next door was 1° 
sub-normal. They asked me to remove the afterbirth. I recalled 
that Professor Wright had told his class that this was not a neces- 
sary Operation so soon after calving, but realising the psychological 


away cleanly and seemed perfectly normal. 

I attended again next day, taking with me a bottle of Lugol’s 
iodine—my sole pharmacy. The farmer said that she was not 
eating much but I observed cudding. Her temperature was now 
1° above normal. I told them to watch out for any uterine dis- 
charge and gave a hopeful prognosis. Incidentally, when trying 
to explain what I meant by pus, I learnt that in Icelandic there 
are three words for it, applying to the mucoid, blood-stained and 
“clotted cream” varieties. After this I was unable to see her 
again for a week. 

On my next visit she was normal in every way but John had 
obtained a 6 oz. bottle of calcium boro-gluconate and wanted to 
inject it, thinking that she had a delayed form of milk fever. I 
tried to explain that the only trouble was a:slight pyrexia ‘resulting 
from the manual interference, but he could not, or perhaps would 
not, understand; so to humour him I injected about 3 oz. sub- 
ae using a very old and very leaky syringe which he 

ssed. 

In conversation with him afterwards I learnt that he had spent 
two years at an Icelandic farmers’ college. The course seemed 
to have been inclusive and up to date. He showed me a Danish 
shoeing manual; the illustrations were very clear and accurate. He 
showed a very keen grasp of the principles of animal management 
and also of the quiet steady way in which to approach and handle 
animals. He would be an example to many an English farmer. 
He gave me details of Icelandic control measures against Coenurus 
cerebralis. At one time this reached alarming proportions, causing 
symptoms in cattle. sheep and human beings. An annual rounding 
up of all dogs was instituted; they must be confined, dosed, and the 
faeces examined for the parasite. Such a round-up occurred 
recently, but, possibly because the disease is now very rare, it did 
not seem to be undertaken in a very thorough manner. 

Some weeks later I was asked to visit the same cow. This time 
she was suffering from a mid-teat obstruction in the near hind 
quarter. On John’s recommendation they were milking her with 
the teat syphon from the valley’s milk fever pump and taking the 
precaution to boil this. I examined the case; the obstruction was 
“thready ” and could be moved. I gave a guarded prognosis and 
promised to devise an instrument, but warned them that milk via 
asiphon was better than no milk at all. 

I came across several references to teat surgery in a bundle of 
Veterinary Records that had been kindly sent to me. I read Mr. 
Gould’s “Some Aspects of Bovine Teat Surgery ” and, with awe, 
in another placé of a certain practitioner’s 1,000 cases. I noted, 
too, that all considered that much experience was required before 
one could decide whether a mid-teat obstruction would yield to 
operation. 

However, I set to work with a piece of steel wire, a hot fire, a 
pair of pliers, a pair of tongs and the shaft of a screwdriver and 
produced a recognisable imitation of Mr. Hudson’s spiral instru- 
ment. I bound and soldered this to a metal handle with heavy 
fuse wire, and with Naval rum for surgical spirit set off across the 
valley once more. 

The operation was not entirely successful; my instrument was 
too springy and a bit large. The cow kicked considerably and 
the farmer was not very good at restraint. However, after a certain 
amount of poking and twisting, the milk flow was definitely im- 
proved. I gave careful instructions to milk out gently and 
frequently but never completely and left in hope. A certain 
amount of soreness and inflammation resulted in the next 48 hours, 
but subsided. The teat is still less patent than the others but is 
definitely better and to my surprise the improvement seems to be 
Mmainta‘ned. It is now six months since I operated. A 

In conclusion, may I ask that if anyone can tell me any more o 
the subjects touched upon, particularly with regard to the Icelandic 
veterinarian, his duties and relationship to the farming industry 
and the State, I shall be very interested to hear from him. . 


“VITAMANIA ” 


Under the above heading Veterinary Medicine records that 
Vitamin sales in the U.S.A. for 1943 soared to 173 million dollars, 
one-third more than in 1942, and became the best selling line han- 
dled by drug stores. “This expansion was achieved largely 
through propaganda by radio which is so young it is still in the 
caveat emptor stage and does not object to advertising designed 
to mislead or defraud the customer.” 


value of “doing something” I cleansed her for them. It came - 


CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


Accidental Electrocution of Cows 


N. S. BARRON 
TuHeE UNIVERSITY, READING 


An urgent request was received to visit a farm where four cows 
had died suddenly. 

The herd was a small self-contained Jersey herd, housed in a 
modern well-built byre. As the weather was very severe, the 
animals had been kept in for some weeks and in addition to their 
quota of cake were receiving good hay and fresh kale daily. On 
arrival at the farm, four of the animals were found, still tied by 
their chains to metal stanchions, lying dead on their litters; two 
were in adjacent standings, the other two were separated from 
them and from each other by live animals. Blood smears had 
already been made and examined by the veterinary surgeon, but 
anthrax bacilli were not found, so the knacker proceeded to drag the 
carcases individually out of the byre and into the yard to dismember 
them before taking them away on a lorry. 

Symptoms.—None were seen prior to death. 

Post-mortem Examination.—The eyes appeared to be protruding; 
there was froth with a little blood falling from the nose in one 
instance, and in two cases a small amount of blood was trickling 
from the anus. Though tympany was marked and there appeared 
to be some slight gastritis the only marked lesion. was a petechiation 
of the endocardium. In, the recticulum some 20 or 30 small 
pellets of lead were found, later confirmed as shots from 12-bore 
cartridges. Although some of these were as found in the cartridge 
a number had been crushed and flattened by the teeth. 

Whilst post-mortem examination was being carried out, a land 
girl in charge came running out and said she thought the animals 
were seeing ghosts, as several were showing marked signs of 
excitement, kicking out wildly, throwing their heads about and 
behaving in an unusual manner. The owner calmed her, saying © 
that possibly they had seen a rat. However, they continued to 
exhibit these signs of excitement for some time, although later 
appearing. to become more easy. Up to this time the only suspi- 
cious finding was the presence of the lead in the recticulum. This 
discovery, associated with the petechiation of the heart, suggested 
a diagnosis of acute lead poisoning. is was made, however, 
rather reluctantly at the time, as the severity of the outbreak and 
the comparatively fresh state of the lead pellets did not suggest 
rapid absorption of the metal. Later, whilst the third post-mortem 
examination was being carried out, the land girl reported that 
one of the cows was having a fit, which reinforced the above 
suspicion. The veterinary surgeon was telephoned forthwith and 
advised to treat immediately for lead poisoning. On arrival he 
prepared to dose the first animal with salts, and upon gripping one 
of the metal stanchions received a severe electric shock. This 
gave a clue to the situation and also evoked the information that 
the electric steriliser in the adjoining dairy had gone out of order 
that day. (Current—230 volts, 10 amps., 50 cycles, single phase.) 


[REMARKS 


Not only is this case of interest, since accidental electrocution, | 
despite the recording of several instances in this and other journals, 
must be a somewhat rare occurrence, but also because it indicates 
how one can be misled by circumstantial evidence and post-mortem 
findings. It was later ascertained that partridge shooting had 
occurred over the field from which the cows received kale, which 
would explain the origin of the shots in the reticulum. __ 

The electrification of the cowshed must have been irregular as 
the cows were only intermittently restless and neither the author 
nor the knacker-man received any shock when handling the dead 
animals and the stall fittings. 


PRIMARY NECROBACILLOSIS OF THE RUMEN OF LAMBS 


The occurrence of primary necrobacillosis (Actinomyces necro- 
phorus infection) of & ovine rumen with secondary invasion of 
the liver, lungs, and diaphragm announced by Marsh of the Mon- 
tana Agricultural Experiment Station, adds to the knowledge of 
primary infections of the rumen, an organ ordinarily regarded as 
refractory to primary bacterial action. The disease was observed 
in lambs kept in insanitary sheds and corrals where excessive 
moisture created favourable conditions for a heavy intake of micro- 
organisms through filth of the mother’s udder and wool.—Exp. 
Sta. Rec., June, 1944. 
* * * * * 
WEEKLY WISDOM 


“ le savoir faire vaut mieux que le savoir.” 
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Questions and Answers 

** Questions and Answers ’’ will be published on alternate weeks. 

The submission of questions for inclusion in this col: i welcomed. 
They can relate to any aspect of veterinary work and where publication of the 
name of the enquirer is not desired, a pseudonym should be supplied, the name 
ay address also given. 

mswers to readers’ queries rep lusively the i 

writers, and criticism of the replies will be appreciated. eae oe 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor. 


Warts in Animals 


Q.—Can you give me any information regarding the cause and 
prevention of the numerous papillomatous growths one sees on 
the abdomen and teats of heifers ? 

Most practitioners remove them either by application of some 
drug or by surgical methods, but even these methods frequently 
lead to mutilation of the teats and I am trying to find a means of 
prevention, preferably by the parenteral administration of some 
substance in the food. I have read of the use of bismuth salts in 
this connection for the buccal warts in dogs’ mouths, but have not 
tried it for cattle so far. The bismuth was given intramuscularly 
suspended in oil.—]. B, White. 


A.—At present there is no known method for the prevention of 
primary papillomatous growths. It has been known for a long time 
that these growths are of an infective nature and as regards the 

pillomatous growths often found in the mouth of the dog, this 
act was proved by an interesting series of experiments conducted 
by Sir Frederick Hobday in or about the year 1895 and recorded in 
the Veterinary Journal. : 

Recent investigations support the view that the cause is a filtr- 
able virus. It will be realised, therefore, that some degree of 
prevention of local spread can be attained by surgical attention 
to the primary growth, and as these growths can be transmitted 
from one animal to another strict isolation of the affected animal 
is to be advised. 

The animal body appears to be able to develop an immunity to 
these growths once they are established. One method of doing 
this is to cause one of the growths to be irritated and so. produce 
a surrounding zone of inflammation. No doubt this is the explana- 
tion of the success attributed to the charms, etc., by which certain 
people could eliminate warts. A certain prescribed formula of 
magic words is used, but at the same time some irritant substance 
is applied to one or more of the warts. Under these circumstances 
a whole crop of warts on a child’s hand can disappear in a matter 
of days. Many of the older veterinary surgeons following the 
same idea, would apply a little mild blister daily or even linseed oil 
or butter with équaily good results. Where the areas affected are 
extensive, such as on the inside of the thighs, this is a method 
well worth trial. After the larger growths have been removed 
surgically, an iodine ointment applied to adjacent areas will control 
local spread. Growths removed surgically do not as a rule recur. 

The knowledge that these growths are the, result of a virus 
infection has caused attention to be drawn to this factor in cancer 
research and a very promising line in the treatment of certain 
types of cancer has opened up. Transplanted tumours pro- 
duce antibodies. If this tumour is removed later the animal will 
then be immune to artificial or natural infection with the same 
growth. As papillomatous growths are in many ways allied to 
carcinomatous growths it is reasonable to suppose that they in turn 
may be subject to the same reactions. ‘ 

Within recent times the intramuscular injection of bismuth salts 
suspended in oil has been reported as giving good results in the 
case of the dog. We would draw our readers’ attention to an 
article by Watson and Fennéll published in the issue of The Veter- 
inary Record of December 4th, 1943 (55. 472). 


** Warranted Correct in Teats” 

Q.—Can a dairy cow, bought time up and warranted correct in 
teats, be rejected as not conforming to warranty when she calves 
seven days later with mastitis ?—“ Fairness.” 

A.—This depends entirely upon the conditions applying to the 
sale, and should therefore be discussed with the auctioneers. 

It is to be hoped that some measure of standardisation of condi- 
tions of sale will be achieved in the future. 

Despatch of Viscera for Cultural Examination 

Q.—What is the best method of sending viscera for cultural 
examination ? 

A.—The examination of viscera sent by post or rail is a poor 
substitute for a full post-mortem examination of a fresh carcase; 
moreover, advice on the most suitable way of sending material 
requires more space than can be allotted to a short answer. How- 
ever the following recommendations may be found useful. 


The viscera should be removed by sterilised instruments from the 
the carcase as soon after death as possible. The organs or portions barr 
of organs should be wrapped separately in gauze or cotton wool T 
which has been rinsed in saline solution or in 0°5 per cent. formol drug 
saline. Where enterotoxaemia is suspected, the contents of the }, 
small intestine should be removed into a clean jar or bottle, a few Re 
drops of chloroform added, the jar or bottle sealed and packed 
securely in wood wool or shavings in a separate container. The ff, D: 
evacuated bowels or lengths of them should be rolled up inside Exe 
lengths of dampened gauze or cotton wool. = 


Similarly, where any particular disease is suspected, the tissues 
showing the lesions on which the diagnosis is based must be sent. 

The separately wrapped organs should be packed into tins or 
other impermeable container but the container should not be : 
absolutely air tight. The packages should be labelled “ Pathological J Si 


Specimen ” (a Post Office regulation) and all information relating J ace 
to the case should be sent in an accompanying letter. on 
Treatment of ‘Tapeworm Infestation in Dogs possi 

Q.—I should be very glad of advice on the treatment of tapeworm ch 
infestation in dogs. Despite careful starving and administration “ 


of the usual anthelmintics I usually find that several large segments 
are removed but the head obstinately remains behind.—“ Baffled.” Th 


A.—While we have for roundworms some excellent anthelmintics, 
e.g., oil of chenopodium, which are approximately 100 per cent. 
efficient, it is generally conceded that none of the drugs for use 
against tapeworms reaches the same high standard of efficacy. It 
is admitted that records of experiments appear in scientific litera- 
ture from time to time claiming complete or almost complete 
elimination of tapeworms from their hosts by the use of this orf On 
that drug, but it must be remembered that such experiments are 
usually carried out under carefully controlled conditions, that the 
species of parasite is known, and that infestation is prevented. 
In actual practice similar conditions do not generally occur. 
Against tapeworm infection in dogs the agent of choice would 
appear to be one of the arecdline-acetarsol group of compounds, 
e.g., Nemural, Tenoban, Cestarsol, etc., on account of the conveni- s 
ence of administration and since it belongs to what is probably 
the most effective group of cestode anthelmintics. It is recom- 
mended that the dog be kept in the veterinary surgeon’s infirmary 
after treatment to check that the tapeworm heads have been elimi- 
nated and that the practitioner should not rely too much on the 
reply of the owner as to whether scolices were seen or not. If 
the first treatment fails, it should be repeated after two to three 
weeks, increasing the dose if the initial dose was below the normal 
for the type and weight of animal involved. If treatment is still 
ineffective it is suggested that some other recognised remedy be 
tried, the best probably being extract of male fern in keratinised 
capsules. The fact that dogs can and do become easily infected, 
particularly with Dipylidium caninum of which the intermediate 
hosts are fleas should not be forgotten and what may be judged 
to be an anthelmintic failure on account of the appearance of seg- 
ments in the faeces may really be a fresh infestation. Prevention 
is equally as important as medication. 

Treacle for Electuary, etc. 

Q.—How may I obtain a supply of cattle treacle for the manu 
facture of electuary paste, etc.2—“ Stuck.” 

A.—A member requiring cattle treacle to be used in the manv- 
facture of electuary paste must apply to the Molasses and Industrial 
Alcohol Control, Great Burgh, Epsom, Surrey, who are responsible 
for supply of this material. 


‘CORRESPONDENCE 
Treatment for “ Husk” in Cattle 


Sir,—Despite the modern trend of thought that intratracheal 
jnjection merely substitutes dead worms for live ones, I adhere to 
it, save in cases where pneumonia is present. In addition, drench- 
ing is carried out, and a useful preparation is Antifilarine (Willows). 

& B. 693 has proved rather disappointing in cases compli- 
cated by pneumonia. Indications seem to point to this being 4 
bad year for husk, especially amongst adult stock, and one large 
outbreak has already occurred in a milking herd of Ayrshires. 
the advice of Dr. Barron. the whole herd was given anti-pasteurelli 
serum (on the lines and dosage advised by Mr. Bugg in the case he 
recorded last year) and the results were highly satisfactory, only 
one cow having to be sent for slaughter. Later, they were dreuiche 
and given an intratracheal injection. Close cropping was const 
dered as being the probable cause of this outbreak. 


The . Stuck M etal Plunger 


Soaking for several days in a solution of caustic potash will if 
most instances free it, but this agent (like methylated spirits) h# 
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s from the poedvonsegs of sometimes rendering the measurements on the He was a prominent figure in Hyde, where he started practice in 
ortions barrel ind istinct. . : 1910. Previously Mr. Blakemore was veterinary surgeon for 
2 wae The wisest course is to pack the syringe up and send it to a_ Liverpool Corporation Tramways. He was veterinary inspector 
Seaiadl druggist. Much profanity and many barrels will be saved! for the boroughs of Hyde, Ashton and Mossley, and also for the 
of the |. 2 i Yours faithfully, Lancashire County Council. He was a member of Industrial 
oie yee J. F. D. Torr. Lodge of Freemasons, being Master in 1932. He is survived by 
packed St. Cross, Winchester. ; , four sons, his wife having predeceased him 13 months ago. 

The _Dr. W. M. Scorr, of Bridgwater, writes: “If your correspondent Interment was at the country Parish Church of Delamere, 
inate Exasperated places his syringe into liq. ammon. fort. it will not Cheshire. 

take long for the piston to become unstuck. I came across this 

tissues method quite by accident.” 
sent. : PERSONAL 


a be Restraint When Docking a Foal 
ological § Sir,—While the methods vin in reply to this query are 
relating exceedingly useful and comprehensive, they are, in my humble 


opinion, somewhat unnecessarily elaberate. 

The method with which I am acquainted is, perhaps, the simplest 
possible, but it has invariably given complete satisfaction: the 
foal’s dam is tied in her stall, with her hindquarters at the manger 
ed; the foal is placed beside her in the same stall, on the mare’s 
near side; the foal’s head is towards the manger end, and the foal 
isnot haltered or tied in any way. 

The only form of “ restraint” applied is that of the operator 
leaning on the near side hindquarters of the foal as he performs 
the operation—while, to the foal, the dam’s presence affords a 
comforting and restraining influence, and also, by means of its bulk, 
prevents undue movement in the restricted space left to the foal. 
Furthermore, only one assistant is required—to pass the operator 
the necessary equipment and to hold out the tail when required. 

Only on rare occasions has it been found necessary to place a 
man at the foal’s head, and in each of many cases in my experience 
this method has proved to be admirable. 

Yours faithfully, 
inal Year, Royal Veterinary College). 
“Eastfield,” Brigg, Lincs. 
September 10th, 1944. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for inclusion 
in se umns. 


Diary af Events 


Sept. 27th.—Meeting of the Western Counties Division, N.V.M.A., 
at Exeter (Guildhall), 2 p.m. 

Sept. 28th.—Meeting of the Central Division, N.V.M.A., at the 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1, 2 p.m. 

Sept. 29th.—Meeting of the Midland Counties Division, N.V.M.A., 
at Birmingham (Grand Hotel), 2.30 p.m. 

Oct. 4th—Meeting of the Ayrshire Division, N.V.M.A., at the 
Hannah Institute, 2.30 p.m. 

Oct. 13th.—Meeting of. the Dumfries and Galloway Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Dumfries (Station Hotel), 2 p.m. 

Oct. 16th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings, 10, Red Pion Square, 


W.C.1. . 

Oct. 17th.—R.V.C.S. Committee and Council Meetings, 10, Red 
Lion Square, W.C.1. 

Oct. 18th.—R.C.V.S. Quarterly Council Meeting, 10, Red Lion 
Square. W.C.1. 

Oct. 19th and 20th.—N.V.M.A. Annual Meeting, Council Meet- 

ings and Demonstrations, in London. 
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* * * 
trachea Roll of Honour 
Fit.-Lt. ApriAN Conway JONAS, M.R.C.V.S. 
Yillows, We record with deep regret the death on active service of a most 


Promising young member of the profession in Flight-Lieutenant 
Adrian Conway Jonas, R.A.F.V.R., who lost his life whilst flying 
inAugust. Aged 26 years, Flt.-Lt. Jonas qualified from the London 
lleze on December 6th, 1940, and immediately volunteered for 
the Air Force, where his new colleagues also held him in high 
esteem. His home was at Rickmansworth, Herts, and the deepest 
sympathy is extended to his Parents, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Jonas. 
* 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


BLakemore, Frederick T., Hyde, Cheshire. Graduated N. 
Edinburgh, December 19th, 1894. Died August 31st, 1944. 
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Mr. F. T. BLAKEMORE, M.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. Frederick T. Blakemore, who formerly resided at 62, Cor- 
Poration Street, Hyde, passed away in hospital after a long iliness. 


will i 


its) has 


Award of D.F.C. to Veterinarian’s Son.—Their many friends in 
the profession will be gratified to learn of the award of the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross to Squadron-Leader F. D. Procter, 
R.A.F.V.R., elder son of Mr. J. W. Procter, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., 
and Mrs. Procter, of York. Squadron-Leader Procter was formerly 
. ~— at the Dick College, until July, 1940, when he joined the 


August 27th, 
1944, in Italy, Major Basil Charles Morland Edmonds, R.A.V.C., 
C.M.F., only son of the late Mr. T. Jenkin Edmonds, late of Bom- 
bay and “ Trevarthian,” Marazion, and Mrs. Edmonds, Cranfield, 
Penzance, to 3rd Officer Mary Bazeley-Williams, only daughter of 
Colonel Morley Williams, M.c., v.D.v., Porgaum, S. India, and 
Mrs. Morley Williams, The Cliff, Penzance. 


HirscH—SELLERS.—The marriage took place on Tuesday, 
September 5th, 1944, at Girton Parish Church, Cambridgeshire, 
between Ruth Sofie Hirsch and Kenneth Charles Sellers, B.sc., 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., Officer Cadet, Royal Marines. O/C Sellers 
is a member of the staff of the Institute of Animal Pathology, 
University of Cambridge. 


Wuite—Brown.—The marriage took place on September 16th, 
at Carr’s Lane Chapel, Birmingham, between Pauline Margaret 
White, M.R.c.v.s., and Kenneth Edgar Brown, M.R,C.V.S. 


* 


V.E.T. BLOODSTOCK INDUSTRY FUND 


Girt NoMINATIONS AUCTIONED AT NEWMARKET 
A feature of the Bloodstock Sales at Newmarket on September 


13th and 14th was the sale of nominations to well-known sires, 
proceeds of which are for the Bloodstock Industry Fund of the 
Veterinary Educational Trust. 

On the Wednesday seven nominations were auctioned and there 
was specially keen bidding for that to the National Stud sire Big 
Game, who won the 2,000 Guineas for the King in 1942. He is 
standing at a fee of 250 guineas, but it was not until 1,800 guineas 
was reached that the nomination went to Mr. J. V. Rank. ; 

Other nominations realised: Admiral’s Walk (Mr. J. Ismay), 200 guineas; 
Atout Maitre (Mr. C. Nicholson), 300 guineas; Felstead (Mr. G. Sadler), 
160 guineas; Gold Bridge (Anglo Irish Agency), 270 guineas; Hyperides (Mr. 
Sunlight), 210 guineas; and Lambert Simnel (Mr. W. Chamberlain), 150 
guineas. 

Eight more nominations were auctioned on Thursday, when the 
highest bid was for a service*by Mieuxcé, who is standing at a fee 
of 300 guineas. The nomination was sold for 900 guineas to Mr. 
T. Lilley. The other nominations sold as follows : — 

Sir Cosmo, 280 guineas, to Mr. F. W. Dennis; Ujiji, 250 guineas, to Mr. 
F. Armstrong; William of Valence, 210 guineas, to Mr. H. L. Morris; Light- 
house II, 110 guineas, to Mr. Jackson; Way In, 100 guineas, to Mr. John 
ee Tai Yang, 75 guineas, to Mr. R. Way; Trigg, 25 guineas, to Colonel 

owley. 

Through the Bloodstock Industry Fund one or more fellowships 
of substantial annual value have been offered by the Veterinary 
Educational Trust to members of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons desirous of specialising in a branch of research associated 
with bloodstock, and it is hoped to announce the first appointment 
in the near future. In addition to the fellowships, one or more 
scholarships of a minimum value of £350 per annum have been 
offered, so that in the future there shall be trained men able and 
willing to pursue specialised research in this important field. It 
is hoped that sales of free nominations will become a regular annual 
method of helping to maintain adequate research into the maladies 
affecting bloodstock. 


* * * * * 


GUY SUTTON MEMORIAL FUND 
(9, Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1) 


Further Donation: £s 24 
L. R. Geffen, M.R.C.V.S. ... wes 1 1 0 
Previously acknowledged ... 

£1,234 4 6 
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H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 


The undermentioned has been published recently. Copies can 
be purchased through any bookseller, or directly from H.M. 
Stationery Office. Price Post 

net free 
IMPERIAL AGRICULTURAL BUREAUX: - 

Annual Report, 14th, of the Executive Council, 


* * * * * 


FRATERNAL GREETINGS FROM PERU 


We are informed by Dr. Fred Bullock that he has received 
a letter from the Secretary of the Association of Veterinary Sur- 
geons of Peru, in which he gives the news that Dr. Aurelio Malaga, 
B.sc. (Lima), B.sc. (Vet. Sci.) (Edin.), M.R.c.v.s., who qualified at 
Edinburgh in 1928, has been elected President of the Association 
for the current year. Cordial greetings from the Association are 
sent to their colleagues in this country and the hope is expressed 
that closer professional relations may be established between the 
Association and the profession here. 


* * * * 


RECLASSIFICATION OF "FEDERAL VETERINARIANS 


The U.S.A, House of Representatives has approved restoration of 
an item in the Department of Agriculture appropriation account 
for 1945 which provides for reclassification and upgrading of 
federal veterinarians and meat and livestock inspectors. ‘‘ Thus, 
at long last,” comments the Journal of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, “ it appears certain that Congress will correct 
an inequitable situation that has existed for some years and which 
has made it increasingly difficult, if not impossible, to recruit 
qualified veterinarians in sufficient numbers for the efficient opera- 
tion of services vital to the livestock industry and public health 
of the nation.” 


* * * 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


Since our last announcement, outbreaks of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease have been confirmed amongst pigs at Gwersyllt, Denbighshire, 
and at Montrose, Angus. 


* * * * * 


Meat production in the U.S. in 1944 will exceed that of any 
previous year in the country’s history; according to a report by 
the Committee on Food Hygiene of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association. On a dressed-weight basis, the total meat 
supply may amount to approximately 25,000,000,000 pounds, it 
was forecast. State regulation was urged for local packing plants 
which are not subject to Federal meat inspection laws.—Reuter. 


* * * * 


In an attempt to prevent the tsetse fly from menacing the great 
ranching low veldt of Southern Rhodesia and affecting the cattle 
industry, the Government are “shooting out” a part of the great 
Rhodesian game preserve between the Limpopo and the Sabi Rivers. 
The Government have authorised the shooting even of elephants in 
a large area of the reserve. The “invasion” of the tsetse fly 
is threatened from Portuguese territory.—Reuter. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor rep t the p 
views of the writer only and must not be taken as expressing the opinion o1 
having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 
Ts to Editor should reach the Office not later than by the first post 
on Monday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 


VETERINARY EDUCATION: THE LOVEDAY REPORT 


Sir,—Mr. Bevan will rejoice to learn that the complacency he 
ts was conspicuously absent at Thetford, where the Eastern 
Counties Division met to discuss this report. East Anglia was 
wont to revolt in the past when the occasion seemed to demand it; 
and the tradition of independence has not vanished with Tudor 


af 


University veterinary training certainly, but not just at any price. 
What amazes me is how two members of the profession went the 
length of signing the report and acquiescing in its undertone of 
patronage and hypocrisy. They apparently, along with the other 
worthy gentlemen, “ were convinced that the best training can be 
secured only by persuading universities to undertake responsibility 


for that training.” That to me clearly infers that when veterinary ; 
surgeons graduate from a university they will be better trained 
than their fellows of the existing veterinary colleges. If the 
graduates are of the same opinion it follows logically that the unity 
of the profession is cleft by invidious distinction. The reiteration 
of “ persuading universities” is effrontery and plain tosh. Equal 
rsuasion would be called for by a man of substance to induce g 
k to be responsible for his account. 

Any university should pride itself on being up to date and in 
the forefront of national life. With increasing consciousness of 
the veterinary sphere and widening recognition of its importance 
it is only to be expected that the universities would welcome 
responsibility in its future growth and development and their 
due share of the reflected glory of veterinary scientific discovery 
and application. I 

It is not without significance that, despite the claims of Wales 
for a veterinary college within its borders, Bristol University was 
included in the list of those open to persuasion. 

Chapter IV; 19a (1) is a gem. I have seen fish rise to a fly on ¥ 
and off the surface, but there is a limit to the height even a fish get 
will jump, and a starving shark would not swallow “ identical 


— mutandis.” Ceteris paribus would prove a more subtle pi 4 
ure. i 
in n 


When one sees veterinary surgeons teaching in the medical 
schools and examining in the finals, then, and only then, will the 
powers so flourishingly proposed be identical or analogous. 2 

I am convinced that if the R.C.V.S. jettisons or is deprived of f 3 
its present responsibility for examination, the hybrids thereafter 
making their entrance will impress the animal-owning public with 
the brilliance and variation of their plumage. W 

Yours faithfully, 

Long Planting, West Runton, N. F. Povock. 
Cromer, Norfolk. 
September 10th, 1944. 


Sir,—The two following quotations may not be irrelevant in 
relation to the problem of veterinary education that, judging from 
your correspondence columns, is proving perplexing to some. 

W. Robertson-Nicol (Claudius Clear of the British Weekly) :— 

“A university education will teach any man worth his salt some- 
thing about his own ignorance and will keep him off ground which 
is dangerous to him. It ought to preserve him from an overbear- 
ing and reckless arrogance, and it will, to a certain indefina 
extent, influence his whole method.” 

Lord Macaulay :— 

“In spite of evidence, many still imagine to themselves the 
England of the Stuarts as a more pleasant country than she England 
in which we live. It may at first sight seem strange that society, 
while constantly moving forward with eager speed, should be 
constantly looking back with tender regret. But these two pro- 
pensities, inconsistent as they may appear, can easily be resolved 
into the same principle. Both spring from our impatience of the 


state in which we actually are. ‘That impatience, while it stimu = 
lates us to surpass preceding generations, disposes us to overratt® 4... 
their happiness. It is in some sense unreasonable and ungrateful enlar; 
in us to be constantly discontented with a condition which Re cs 
constantly improving. But in truth there is constant improv Th 
precisely because there is constant discontent. If we were perfectly () Er 
satisfied with the present, we should cease to contrive, to labouwf | 4 
and to save with a view to the future. And it is natural that, being empty 
dissatisfied with the present, we should form a too favourable and ti 
estimate of the past.” In 
Yours faithfully, charg 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Geo. F. agher, 
Edinburgh, 9 erin 
September 6th, 1944. dioest 
PROPOSED CHANGES IN BULL LICENSING SYSTEM f isms a 
Sir,—Now that the above is under review by the Minister df San 
Agriculture and Fisheries, it is to be hoped that in the future or so 
licensing of any bull will be dependent upon a satisfactory veterg 0 ce 
inary report to cover freedom from disease,,and that the bull is @@ %¢ se 
good fertility. 
No licence should run for more than a year, at the expiratioge Negati 
of which its renewal would be subject to a further veteri viruse: 
examination and report. a 
Not a few bulls are of low fertility, and in this practice ag % ma 
increasing number of cases of orchitis due to Brucella infectio§ * sug 
has been noted; a personal view is that the role of the bull ig ©onfirr 
transmitting the disease before he becomes sterile may be a new 
than is generally believed. hee 
Yours faithfully. intecte 
“ Rothiemurchus,” ; J. F. D. Tutt. newly 
St. Cross, Winchester. op 


September 9th, 1944. 
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